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Assembly had resolved. The vote, given after a hot debate, baffled the Bourbon conspiracy for the younger Pitt as effectually as it had been counterworked by the resources and ascendancy of his father. Is it not reasonably certain that, had he been in office and dealing with the same difficulties, the line taken by Fox would have been exactly that which Pitt followed ? So long indeed as the unvarying tradition and practice of the British Foreign Office were to maintain the European equilibrium, our statesmanship abroad could not but conform to one pattern. From the Peace of Westphalia to that of Utrecht, and more than a century afterwards, the standard of orthodoxy in international statesmanship accepted and enforced by the managers of our affairs abroad, whatever their party colour, was the balance of power. Foreign politics began to be popularised by Chatham. The means employed might differ; the object to be pursued did not change with successive administrations. The pre-eminence and preponderation of any single state must be a standing threat to the tranquillity and welfare of the entire comity of nations. That belief had explained the elder Pitt's determination to make and at any cost to keep the alliance with Prussia. It explained on different occasions his rapprochement to St Petersburg as well as to Berlin. It explains also the diplomatic changes of front executed by the younger Pitt, as by his colleagues or his opponents. Reference has been made above to Frederick the Great's remark about the mischievous effects of the party-system upon English policy abroad. Up to the time now reached such consequences will not easily be
found.    Moreover, the younger Pitt and Fox belonged
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